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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


It you were in enemy hands, fed 
on a miserable prison diet, with- 
out the things that make life 
worth living, wouldn’t you just 
live for the Red Cross parcels 
bringing food, tobacco, books, 
and ..the knowledge that you 
weren’t forgotten ? 
REMEMBER THEM and help 
this good work to go on by send- 
ing a donation to-day. 
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THE SIXTH GUARDS TANK BRIGADEB’S CAPTURE OF MUNSTER, CAPITAL OF WESTPHALIA: BRITISH GUARDSMEN 
AND INFANTRY OF THE LULS. 17TH AIRBORNE DIVISION CONFERRING IN THE HEART OF THE CITY DURING PATROL. 


British troops of the Sixth Guards Tank Brigade, consisting of the Grenadier 
and Scots Guards, together with units of the American 17th Airborne Division, 
on April 2 stormed their way into Munster, which they captured on the following 
day. The cathedral city, capital of Westphalia, dating from the time of 
Charlemagne, was invited to surrender, but the Germans decided on a suicide 
stand, whereypon British big guns pounded it, and this was followed up by the 


forced entry of the Sixth Guards Tank Brigade, with American airborne troops 
hanging on to their tanks. The city had a population of 143,000, but to-day is 
worse than Cologne; according to Press reports, little more than a heap of 
rubble. Its destruction is the more notable in that Hitler had announced he 
would hold his peace conference there, hoping to blot out the memory of the 
disastrous Thirty Years War, which ended at Munster. 
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HEN the war in the west is over—and even the 
most pessimistic can now see clearly that it 
is rapidly nearing its closing climax—we shall have to 


face up to an exceedingly important fact. 
Having beaten totalitarian Germany by 
adopting a temporary authoritarian harness, 
we shall have to return to. the normal 
methods of democratic government. We 
shall have to govern ourselves, and, much 
as many honest men regret it, we shall 
presumably have to do so by the not always 
very seemly or happy methods of Party 
conflict. Already we seem on the eve of a 
General Election, and the old Party recrimi- 
nations between Briton and Briton are being 
bandied about, too often regardless of truth, 
fairness or even common decency. Extreme 
zealots on one side are already beginning to 
hint that the war was caused less by martial 
Germany than by Neville Chamberlain ! Those 
on the other, that all present—and future— 
ills are due to the subjection of private 
business and finance to legal controls! It is 
hard to say which of the two contentions 
is the more absurd. There can be few 
genuine lovers of their country and its well- 
being—as opposed to the little minority who 
live by Party and to whom its wordy conflicts 
are the breath of being—who can derive much 
gladness from this recrudescence of pettiness 
and disunity. Yet the return of something 
of the kind is probably inevitable. We cannot 
enjoy freedom—for which we have fought 
so long and devotedly—without the draw- 
backs of freedom. 

And it is most important that we should 
face up to this fact. So many well-meaning 
people have been proclaiming that the war 
was being fought to make a Brave New 
World—that is, a Brave New World accord- 
ing to their own particular design—that the 
belated discovery that it has been fought for 
nothing of the sort may come as rather a 
shock. It was natural in the heat and toil 
of the battle that men of good will and ideal- 
istic leanings should comfort themselves by 
some such wishful reflections, but it is time 
now, with victory at hand, to take a more 
realist view. Can we now honestly pretend 
that those who with such sacrifice of blood 
and sweat have been withstanding Hitler’s 
blows and fighting him down, have been 
doing so to make a better world: to create, 
that is, a greater abundance of houses, 
refrigerators, perambulators and bigger, better 
and cheaper cinemas? Are we seriously to 
believe that the peace-loving, quiet-mannered 
young men who left their homes in this 
country five years ago to face unimaginable 
perils have slain hundreds of thousands of 
Germans and Italians, destroyed historic 
cities, wiped out the chief industrial region 
of Europe, and swept like an avalanche over 
the Continent’s crumbling civilisation merely 
in order to ensure for themselves and their 
heirs a greater abundance of material goods ? 

When one is honest with oneself, one can 
see that it is an outrageous libel on our 
fighting men and those of our allies to suggest 
anything of the kind. It was not the young 
men of the democracies who took the way of 
fire and slaughter to make for themselves 
a different world, but Hitler and his Nazi 
warriors. It is the essence of the democratic 
belief that “ all force is a kind of foul play,”’ 
and that it is only permissible at all to 
repel or prevent force. A democrat cannot 
believe it to be right to take the sword 
unprovoked for any cause, however desir- 
able. He holds that his cause’s triumph 
must depend on the power of its popular 
appeal and the validity of his arguments. 
Ballots, not bullets, must decide the political 
. and economic issues of his Commonwealth. 


It is only Fascists and devotees of totalitarian creeds 


who hold otherwise. 


We and our allies have fought for Freedom, and 
Freedom has triumphed. Now the time has come to 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


rebuild a broken world by the methods of freedom— 
that is, by majority agreement after free discussion 
and controversy. Yet the fact remains that, quite 


violence. 
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““ DISTRIBUTION OF NELSON MEDALS TO SHARERS OF NELSON'S GREAT 
VICTORIES IN THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH HOSPITAL.’ 
“At the upper end of this fine apartment were aces a table and seats for the 
Governor, Lieut.-Governor, officers and their friends. doors were opened at half-past 
ten o'clock, at which hour the veterans began to assemble. They numbered between 
340 and 350. At eleven o'clock the Governor, Sir R. Stopford, K.C.B., the Lieut.- 
Governor, Sir James Gordon, etc., entered the hall; the band o{ the Naval School 
playing the National Anthem. On taking their seats the boys of the Naval School were 
marched into the hall, ranging themselves on each side of the men who were the 
recipients of the bounty.” 














Ses the Corps Francs, and 


‘CIVIL WAR IN SWITZERLAND—CONFLICT IN LUCERNE.’ 

“ Differences of religious opinion inflamed by political jealousies—local — mingling 
with both—have long kept Switzerland in an unquiet state. . . . The testant is, 
on the whole, the predominating faith, but in particular Cantons the Catholics are the 
most influential. The Liberal or Radical of pore is the most numerous and is influenced 
by the old hatred and suspicion J riests and Jesuits, which is an inheritance from 
the French revolutionary co + i of Voltaire and Rousséau. The conilict illustrated 
of insurrection at Lucerne was composed — of Bernese Free Corps. This 
Gotasbyaemt, after hav gained the hill of Gu which overhangs the town, called 
aon Lucerne to surr Corps Francs considered themselves certain of victory, 
when two battalions of riflemen, from Uri and Unterwalden, commenced to attack. 
panic seized the insurgents. . . . The ertiiny committed immense havoc in the ranks 

and the Landst surrounded them. It is said this 
detachment, has lost from 1000 to 1200 men.” 
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apart from the immense task of making good the 
almost irreparable material and spiritual structure of 
civilisation, we .do want a better world than that 
which existed before the war, and none more so than 





the young men who have so heroically withstood and 
defeated the Nazi attempt to reshape it by lawless 


The supreme question is whether we can 
by the peateful and often slow-moving 
methods of freedom make such a better 
world: a world in which human beings 
are more contented and react more 
favourably to their environment than they 
were able to do in this and other countries 
in the past. 

For can we honestly pretend that our 
free system was working very well before 
the war? Was it—for all its undeniable 
and noble virtues—producing a world in 
which the great mass of human beings 
could be contented ? Was it, for instance, 
producing as much food as they needed ; 
as many houses; as good clothing? Was 
it making citizens 100 per cent., or anything 
like 100 per cent., healthy, intelligent, 
peaceful and co-operative; at one’ with 
their environment ? In the case of some, 
it was doing so, but can we with any 
assurance maintain that it was doing so for 
the majority ? And if the majority were not 
getting such full satisfaction out of, and 
quality into, their lives, social, economic 
and spiritual, how could the majority be 
expected to govern satisfactorily ? Because 
—and let us face up to it—in a free and 
democratic world the majority, whether it is 
composed of adequately nourished, educated 
and balanced citizens or not, does govern. 
If anything is wrong with the majority, the 
majority will govern—or by default allow 
others to govern—inefficiently or badly. 

It was largely because democracy was 
failing to afford full and adequate lives 
for the majority that that majority in so 
many countries failed to preserve their rule 


and liberties. Power passed by default 
to men with authoritarian ideals and 
methods. By 1940 such men, seemingly 


offering a more efficient organisation of 
society than democracy had achieved, to all 
appearance had the world at their feet. 
Then they encountered the resistance of the 
oldest of all modern democracies. And in 
the war to the death that followed it was 
not the seemingly efficient totalitarian 
States that triumphed, but the democracy 
and its allies. In other words, freedom, 
which was failing to function properly in 
time of peace, functioned better in war than 
autocracy. This portent—for it is nothing 
less—merits examination. 

Who have won the war for democracy ? 
Primarily, our fighting men and those of the 
nations allied to us: above all, the fighting 
men of the British Empire, the United 
States and Soviet Russia. To what virtues 
are we to attribute their success in battle 
where their democratic elder brethren and 
fathers had failed—not wholly, but at 
least partially—in peace? We can leave 


the Russians out of the picture because, . 


whatever they may be going to do in the 
years now ahead, they never before the war 
attempted to govern themselves by majority 
decision based on peaceful Party conflict. 
Since 1918 only one Party has been permitted 
in Russia, and any opposjtion to its wishes 
was invariably removed or liquidated by force. 
The brave men who saved the world at 
Voronezh and Stalingrad were not fighting 
under a radically different system to that 
which they lived under in time of peace. 
But the equally brave men who saved it at 
Alamein and in the Battle of Britain, on 
D-Day and on the Pacific beaches, were born 
and bred in a world where the free processes 
of democratic and parliamentary ruleoperated. 
Next week I propose to discuss on this page the 
qualities which enabled them to triumph over 


the best the martial autocracies could put into the 
field, and the way in which those qualities were acquired. 
For on their acquisition in peace as well as in war, 
depends, I suggest, the future of free government. 
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THE BUILDING OF A BAILEY BRIDGE: EXAMPLES FROM THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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WHILE UNDER RAPID CONSTRUCTION, THE “ NOSE ”” OF THE BAILEY BRIDGE IS HERE #7 
BEING STEADILY PUSHED OUT OVER THE WATER FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE. 






“~BRITISH SAPPERS AT WORK ON A SECTION OF A BAILEY BRIDGE WITH WHICH 
THEY SPANNED THE RHINE IN THE SECTOR OF MONTGOMERY'S GREAT ASSAULT. 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE GREAT ENGINEERING FEATS OF THE WAR THE LONGEST BAILEY 
BRIDGE EVER BUILT. IT IS A COMBINED PONTOON AND LAND VERSION, CONSTRUCTED TO CARRY OUR FORCES ACROSS 
THE RIVER MAAS AND ITS SURROUNDING FLOODS AT GENNEP, IN HOLLAND, DURING THE ADVANCE TO THE RHINE, 
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A COMPLETED PONTOON BAILEY BRIDGE SPANNING THE RHINE IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. SOON AFTER THIS PHOTO 




















THIS BAILEY BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE IS SEEN . 
) NEARING COMPLETION, WITH BRITISH SAPPERS AT GRAPH WAS TAKEN, THE BRIDGE WAS CARRYING A STEADY STREAM OF ARMOUR AND REINFORCEMENTS ACROSS 
| ¢ WORK ON ITS FINISHING TOUCHES. ¢ THE RIVER TO POUR INTO NORTHERN GERMANY. “ 
The Bailey bridge, a famous British design which has contributed substantially to really great inventions of this war, the Bailey has been used in thousands all 
the speeding of Allied victories in all theatres of war, has been the subject of | over the world, and has played no small part in our sensational advance into 
unstinted praise from military experts of many nations. Our photographs show Germany. Overleaf we publish diagrammatic drawings explaining the system of 
om Bailey bridges under construction across the Rhine, and the famous version at construction of the bridge, whose success is based on the design of an extremely 
Gennep, in Holland—the longest Bailey ever built. Recognised as one of the | strong panel unit adaptable to rapid assembly and various styles of structure 
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THE BAILEY BRIDGE: THE BRITISH 
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“WEAPON” WHICH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
= 
THE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS 
SIMPLICITY AND RAPIDITY. 
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THE NOSE’ IS FIRST BUILT UP BY 
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©) FINALLY, THE "NOSE™ IS QUICKLY DISMANTLED AND REMOVED AND THE FOUNDATIONS SECURED. THE BRIDGE IS THEN READY FOR USE. 


BRIDGE PROPER. 


“NOSE” BEING 
DISMANTLED. 
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SOME CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF A GREAT ENGINEERING INVENTION: DRAWINGS SHOWING THE 


Military experts of most agreed that the Bailey bridge is one | immensely strong panel unit which forms the constructional basis of every Bailey 
of the really great inventions of this war, and one well-known military com bridge. Our explanatory drawings show how easily and swiftly these panels can 
mentator has stated flatly that it has doubled the fighting value of our armoured be bolted together to form various types of bridges When a river barrier has 
and motorised forces. It was in the earliest stages of the war that Mr. Donald to be spanned, the R.E. place rollers in position on the near bank, and on these 
C. Bailey, an eminent British civil engineer who had been working at the Royal they rapidly build up the bridge in the manner illustrated, gently edging the 
Experimental Establishment at Christchurch, designed the simple but nose out over the river by pushing the bridge along the rollers as the work of 


nations are 


engineers 
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HURDLED OUR ARMIES ACROSS THE RHINE BARRIER. 





}VARIOUS FORMS OF BAILEY BRIDGES. ] 
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A BRIDGE FOR USE IN WAR MUST BE SO DESIGNED THAT IT CAN BE INCREASED IN STRENGTH WITHOUT DIFFICULTY TO TAKE 
IN THE CASE OF THE BAILEY BRIDGE, THIS IS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE DOUBLING AND TRIPLING OF THE PANELS. 


” * 


BY ADDING PANELS ON TOP OF EACH OTHER, 
THE STRENGTH OF THE STRNICTURE CAN BE 
STILL FURTHER. INCREASED. HERE IS A SMALL 
PORTION OF A DOUBLE -TRIPLE TYPE BRIDGE, 
RR yt ANOTHER TYPE IS THE BAILEY FLOATING BRIDGE 
FOR EVEN GREATER STRENGTH “d WHICH IS USED FOR SPANNING WIDE RIVERS. 
TRIPLE PANELS CAN BE USED. is 








BAY TRANSOM 
RIBUTING THE LOAD 
R FOUR. PONTOONS. 


FINAL 
FLOATING BAy. 
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BAILEY FLOATING BRIDGE SPANNING A WIDE RIVER 
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ON-THE-SPOT ASSEMBLY OF A “PREFABRICATED” BRIDGE WHICH HAS SPEEDED ALLIED VICTORIES. 
lengthening it proceeds. Progress of the work is so arranged that at all times 
there are more panels resting on the bank 
otherwise the nose would tip down 


are then secured, the nose 
than are jutting over the river, use. When 


is quickly dismantled, and the bridge is ready for 
When a sufficient length of unfloored nose 


very wide rivers have to be spanned, the Bailey bridge is adapted 
to pontoons—the difference in assembly methods being clearly indicated in our 
has been built to reach the far bank, subsequent panels are assembled in finished drawings. Thousands of Bailey bridges have been and are being used on every 
bridge form, complete with flooring, and follow the nose over the river until front Vast numbers figured in the Allied advance to the Rhine, and, in the pontoon 


the front end of the bridge proper reaches the opposite bank. The foundations version, played a great part in hurdling our armies across that formidable river barrier 
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YEAR or two 

ago Mr. Gaunt 
published a _ book 
called ‘* The Pre- 
Raphaelite 
Tragedy ”’’; his new 
essay in the social 
history of art con- 
tains the story up 
to the year 1910, 
when the late Roger 
Fry set everybody 
by the ears with 
MR. WILLIAM GAUNT, AUTHOR OF the first Post- 
** THE AESTHETIC ADVENTURE,” Impressionist Ex- 

REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, hibition. His book 
Mr. Gaunt tells the story of the crowded is much wider in 


years between 1880 and 1910, years that > th: a 
bassed with mew ideas ta the arts, The scope than thecom 
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present volume follows the author’s pre- mon run of works 
vious work, ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy,” about the ’eighties 
and with a third volume now in prepara- and ‘nineties, 


ton ‘wil Interpret the men and motives Whistler and Wilde, 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Beardsley and ‘‘The 

Yellow Book.” 
‘* The origin of the ‘ art for art’s sake’ movement is traced 
back to France in the fifties and forward into the Edwardian 
epoch. Impressionism, Aestheticism and Decadence are 
seen as part of a new adventure in the arts in the course 
of which they invaded not only the market-place, but 
the drawing-room and the law courts. Here is a pageant 
of ‘collective biography’ in which appear the attractive 
and diverse figures of Baudelaire, Gautier, Verlaine, Ruskin, 
Whistler, du Maurier, Swinburne, Pater, Simeon Solomon, 
Wilde, Beardsley, Moore, Sickert and Roger Fry.’ The 
list indicates Mr. Gaunt’s concern with the inter-relations 
of French and English art. He opens, indeed, with a 
sketch of ** A Continental State of Mind ’”’: the depression, 
after the Napoleonic Wars, and the revulsion against the 
new materialistic bourgeoisie, with a Bohemianism which 
resulted from the fact that “ painters, writers, musicians 
no longer had a niche in society, because no class existed 
which felt any need for their productions or identified 
itself with their interests.’”” Fashion alone would have 
led to some infection in England, always susceptible to 
foreign influences. But here, although we had _ had 
no bloody Revolution, there were conditions which did 
lead certain artists into a kind of cloister. The Industrial 
Revolution with its smoke, its swarming slums and its 
parvenus led men who were by no means unhealthy to 


GEORGE MOORE IN PARIS, 


From a Drawing by Edouard Manet. 


fly from the present into a mediaval seclusion. 
Tennyson, Rossetti and Burne-Jones were 
all of them very robust individuals; but they 
often preferred the society of King Arthur 
to that of King Demos, though they never 
went the lengths of later and lesser men 
who preached the complete divorce not 
only of art, but of the artist, from morality 
or any form of social obligation. 

Mr. Gaunt, sectional though his approach is, 
is a vivid writer and very industrious. His 
chief fault is a tendency to lay his colours on 
too thickly. Even Verlaine was not quite so 
repulsive a figure as he makes him out, and 
he follows the tiresome custom of overdoing 
the alleged ruination of Swinburne when he 
was taken off to the “ Pines” by Watts- 
Dunton and allowed a meagre ration of beer. 
** There is,” he says, “ a curious parallel between 
this prolonged and celebrated durance and that 
of Wilde. Just as surely, though by slower 
degrees and without the grim panoply of crime 
and punishment, the vital spark of Swinburne THE 
was crushed, the massive power of middle-class 

* “The Aesthetic Adventure.” By William Gaunt. 
Iitustrated, (Jonathan Cape; ros, 6d.) 
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IMPRESSIONISM AND DECADENCE IN ART, BETWEEN 1880 AND 1910. 
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“ESTHETIC ADVENTURE”: By WILLIAM GAUNT.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


society was exerted and the defiant artist was condemned 
to respectability.” But there are several qualifications 
to make. The first is that Swinburne, had Watts-Dunton 
not taken him away, would certainly have died, of too 
much brandy, which might have been picturesque but 
wouldn’t have been much good to Swinburne. The 
second is that it is taking too much for granted to assume 
that even if he had survived in bibulous freedom he 
would, or could, have continued to write poems like 





‘“ REFINEMENTS OF MODERN SPEECH.” 


Scene—a drawing-room in “ Passionate Brompton.” 
Fair Aesthetic (suddenly and in deepest 
tones to Smith, who has just been 
introduced to take her in to dinner): 
“Are you intense?” 
Drawn by George du Maurier. Repro- 
duced by the courtesy of the proprietors 
of * Punch.” 


those of his youth, which were so 
emphatically youthful. And the 
third is that, with his reading, his 
writing, and his holidays he enjoyed 
a happy and productive middle and 
old age. The first frenzy had gone ; 
but is there any reason to suppose 
that he could have kept it up had 
he never known either brandy 
or Watts-Dunton? And, diffuse 
and mechanical though much of 
his later work was, and as inferior 
to his earlier as Wordsworth’s 
later was to his earlier, there 
is much of it, both in prose and 
in verse, which we could not 
easily spare. 

This same tendency to exaggera- 
tion is shown in the account of the 
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LAST JURY OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY, 1904. 


Back row (left to right) : Walter Russell, David Muirhead, Alfred Rich, Ambrose McEvoy, Henry Tonks, : : 
Augustus John, D. S. MacColl, P. Wilson Steer, Muirhead Bone, Francis Bate. Front row (seated): to an author’s reputation if he dies of 


Fred Winter, Fred Brown, Roger Fry, William Rothenstein. 





ignorance and naiveté of George Moore who, having 
known Manet, “was evidently the destined prophet of 
French impressionism.’ Moore had all sorts of defects, 
and excessive modesty was not one of them. “But 
even if his novels, especially those later monotonous 
tapestries, may not be as good as his admirers once 
thought, who can deny the perennial charm of those 
three volumes of memories, “‘ Ave, Salve ” and “‘ Vale,”’ 
with their. mixture of sensitiveness and impishnéss ? 
And, if he was imperfectly informed about the history 
and practice of pictorial art he at least had an enormous 
capacity for enjoying it, and of his own art he was a 
lifelong and austere devotee. 

However, Mr. Gaunt has the qualities of his defects ; 
and even his caricatures have life in them. His is a 
crowded and entertaining book, tragi-comic in its general 
effect. But, after I had finished, I wondered, as I have 
sometimes wondered before, whether this theme does not 
lead those attracted to it to take a lop-sided, if not a 
distorted view of the past. What foundation, after all, 
is there for the theory that the ’nineties were more 
“naughty” than any other decade? Very little except 
the squalors of the Wilde trial, the drawings of Beardsley, 
and the ‘“ Yellow Book” and sundry other publications 
of John Lane, about which Canon Ainger wrote : 


a 66 


I would we had more of the godly heart 
And less of the Bodley Head. 


But even the ‘“‘ Yellow Book ”’ owes most of its reputation 
to its covers and, perhaps, to its colour, with its various 
associations with sensationalism, cowardice and jaundice. 
Had it been called ‘“* The Blue Book ”’ it would have had 
no such sinister implications. Wilde (whom Lane hated) 
never contributed to it: on the other hand, it contained 
contributions from Henry James and Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 
whilst one of its most notable essays was the 
very respectable Arthur Waugh’s paper advocating 
** Reticence in Literature.” And, throughout Mr. Gaunt’s 
period, few of his figures appeared dominant to their 
own .contemporaries. The century of the Aesthetic 
Adventure was also the century of Mr. Chesterton’s 
“Victorian Compromise.”” ‘ Patience” gave enormous 
publicity to the ‘“‘ esthetes’’; but, as Mr. Gaunt points 
out, it was only at the last moment that Gilbert, in order 
to spare susceptibilities, changed Bunthorne from a curate 
into a caricature of Wilde. Certain ladies may have 





KATIE LAWRENCE AT GATTI’s. 


(From a Painting by Walter Richard Sickert, in the 
collection of Mr. J. B. Priestley.) 


languished in Kensington drawing-rooms full 
of blue and white china: but Browning, 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold were the 
kings of the day. And, in the ‘nineties, 
which modern literary historians seem to 
think were dominated by the authors of 
the ‘‘ Keynotes "’ Series, Hardy and Meredith, 
Kipling and Stevenson were in full career ; 
and whatever else might be said about 
those writers, nobody could accuse them 
of being precious, weary or perverse. 

The fascination of one _ single trend 
amongst others (think of the adventurous 
trend leading from Scott through Dumas to 
Stevenson, Haggard, Anthony Hope and 
John Buchan, who was worth fifty Dowsons) 
has led to an exaggerated amount of atten- 
tion being devoted to people like Dowson, 
who were far lesser writers than many a 
man who has been forgotten by all save 
scholars. But it seems that, in a _ sense, 
Wilde was right when he said “ nothing 
succeeds like excess”; it is a great help 


drink or drugs or gets into the hands of 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. D. S. MacColl. These four illustrations appear in The Aesthetic Adventure.) the police. 
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THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF GERMANY: SCENE OF ALLIED OPERATIONAL FRONTS. 
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A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE TERRAIN NOW INVADED BY THE ALLIES FROM BOTH EAST AND WEST: SHOWING THE HIGHER 


This map will be found useful for reference to the future of the present Allied Army 
for it shows Germany and Austria, towards whose heart 
In addition, it shows the hilly country, railways, 
which Hitler built 


movements, 






to the Allied armies. 








and Eastern Allies are advancing. 
canals; and especially denotes 


LANDS, HITLER’S 


the autobahnen, or motor roads, 
to assist his military preparations and which are now proving of invaluable assistance 
It would serve no purpose to indicate the front lines held by 


MOTOR ROADS, AND OTHER ROUTES. 


the Allies, for they are now so flexible as to move forward considerably from day 


the Western to day. Before very long at the present rate of going the Allies East and West are bound 


to meet, for almost everywhere resistance is crumbling. Authorities declare, however, 
that the last stages of the war in Europe will produce a situation where the Allies will be 
required to mop up on a gigantic scale. Enemy underground resistance is almost certain 
to be scientifically prepared. 


(Map specially prepared for “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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SAPPING ENEMY MORALE BY LOUD-SPEAKER BROADCASTING# D 


DRAWN BY oUR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH TH ATT: 
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ATTACKING THE MORALE OF LUFTWAFFE GUNNERS AT RHEINE AIRFIELD: AN AMPLIFIER OF THE PS 
On April 2, in the rapid advance of the Second Army, Rheine, a growing cotton- of the great German airfield system north of the Ruhr. Consequently, the . 
spinning town on the Ems, was captured by tanks of the Scots Greys in enemy put up a strong defence of this area, most of it being by flak gunners it 
conjunction with the Cameronians and Royal Scots Fusiliers. The strategic of the Luftwaffe, using their excellent double-purpose 88s. Our War Artist, on = 
situation of Rheine was considerable, for it lies astride the main railway ffom this part of the fluid front, has selected for his subject what he terms ™ morale > y 
The Hague to Osnabruck, via Arnhem, and cut off one of the main exit routes softening of a tough spot,”” where our men are attacking the village of Hopsten, y 


of the Germans in North Holland. Even more important, it was the centre near Rheine, and a loud-speaker van has been brought into action to affect the 
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[NG# DURING THE ASSAULT ON RHEINE’S IMPORTANT AIRFIELD. 


ITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH ARMY ADVANCING IN GERMANY. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE SECTION WARNING THE .ENEMY THAT FURTHER RESISTANCE IS HOPELESS. 


morale of the enemy troops. A sergeant is broadcasting, and his words were even ‘tempt a dog from behind an oven!'" With his loud-speaker amplifier, 
the in effect: “ Achtung, German soldiers! You tried to hold Drierwalde, and as usual, a unit of the Psychologioal Warfare Section, the speaker's voice enjoys a long 
aners it was hopeless; as usual, it was a massacre It makes no difference to us le range, and it is interesting to recall that such broadcasting is being used widely 
} on whether you resist or not—it is only a matter of ammunition expenditure along the front, General Eisenhower himself having broadcast on several recent ' 
orale . When your leaders tell you it is not weapons but morale that decide the issue occasions, in which he has plainly intimated to both the Wehrmacht and to 
eo you know what to think of that. It is nonsense with which you could not civilians that it is now either surrender or death 
. the . 
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HIS week’s article must be a review, and 
one in which it may not be possible to 
avoid some repetition of past appreciations. 
The daily newspaper has recently been able 
to keep up with events only with difficulty, 
and it is out of the question to do so in 
a paper published weekly. Nor is there much 
to be said in the way of prophecy. The 
question as to when the Germans will give 
up fighting is one which can be answered 
only by themselves. Their military defeat is already 
complete. It is improbable that any of their leaders hope 
for more than local or hole-and-corner resistance, or, indeed, 
that they have done so since the Allies crossed the Rhine 
in strength. That they might be able to carry out. 
Germany is a large country and contains a number of 
natural keeps in which bodies of troops furnished with 
previously dumped stores of ammunition and tinned food 
might be able to held out for some time, and it must be 
believed that the stories which have come in from neutral 
countries of German preparations for a last-ditch defence 
in country of this sort are not wholly fallacious. They may 
be exaggerated, but they have surely some foundation. 
When, however, the main armies of the enemy have 
surrendered or dissolved, the main campaign will be over. 
The rest will be mopping up, like the clearance of a town, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE CAMPAIGN BEYOND THE RHINE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


However, a matter of this sort, which might in some 
circumstances be damaging to that delicate and tempera- 
mental ally of the armed forces, public opinion, is of 
relatively small importance now and is soon forgotten amid 
tidings of victory. It could not for long mar the splendid 
facts of the situation. All the Allied Armies, from the 
French in the south to the Canadians in the north, were 
over the Rhine; in the centre they were nearing Erfurt, 
half-way from the Rhine at Coblenz to the Russian front 
at GG6rlitz; further north they had riddled the obstacle 
of the Weser, the most formidable between the Rhine and 
the Elbe ; in the north they were making for Bremen and 
cutting off the German forces in Holland ; they had already 
completely isolated the Germans in the Ruhr. 

Though the American Ninth Army, which had formed 
part of the Twenty-first Army Group ever since the German 
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A CHART OF TAWITAWI ISLAND, SULU GROUP, CAPTURED 


ON APRIL 3 BY AN AMERICAN SURPRISE ATTACK: IT LIES 


ONLY 30 MILES OFF BRITISH BORNEO AND WITHIN EASY BOMBING RANGE OF THE BORNEO OIL-WELLS. 
By a surprise dash from the south-west tip of Mindanao Island, Philippines, on April 3, a U.S. naval task force seized Tawitawi in the 


Sulu Archipelago, which lies only 30 miles off British North Borneo. 


The former Japanese naval base lay near Tawitawi. Control of the 


Sulu Archipelago, with its aerodrome and seaplane bases, gives the Allies opportunities of bombing the Anglo-Dutch oil-wells in Bornec 
from 200 to 500 miles distant, as well as the harbours facing the Malayan peninsula. 


(Reproduced from the British Admiralty chart by Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


but on a larger scale. And in my view the end of the 
main German armies in the west is near. 

It is interesting to note that, though th: Russians have 
advanced over hundreds of miles of territory and over- 
run great numbers of German troops, sometimes in thick 
forest, there has never been a report of German guerilla 
activities in the Russian rear. It 


offensive in the Ardennes, had been returned to General 
Omar Bradley’s command, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
was continuing to play a mighty part in the offensive, 
a part even bigger than he played in the campaign in France. 
His two armies were operating on a wide front, thrusting 
across the Weser eastward to Hanover, pushing north- 

eastward to Bremen, driving 





may prove that this is not the German 
line. On the other hand, the enemy has 
continued his old policy of holding 
towns and cities to the last, after they 
have been isolated and the Russian 
advance has swept many miles beyond 
them. These places have been reduced 
one by one, but some which survive 
have been holding out for months. 
Now there has appeared the prospect 
of the biggest “ hedgehog” of the 
whole war, the great industrial area 
of the Ruhr, into which the remnants 
of two armies have been driven. It 
may be acknowledged that this would 
be a nuisance. The Ruhr and its 
garrison might possibly be contained 
for the time being, but that would 
require a large number of divisions if 
the enemy were to be prevented from 
executing dangerous raids against 
Allied communications. If the Germans 
are willing to doom the troops in the 








northward down the Ems, 
wheeling north-westward ‘or 
even westward to the Zuider 














Ruhr, and those troops are willing 4 
to go on fighting, as troops previously M 
surrounded on both the Western and 
the Eastern fronts have done, they “4 MAP OF OKINAWA ISLAND, IN THE THE LAST OF JAPAN'S SUPER-DREADNOUGHTS, THE “ YAMATO,” WAS SUNK, WITH A CRUISER 
will give a lot of trouble, whether RYUKYU GROUP, ONLY 325 MILES SOUTH OF AND THREE DESTROVERS, IN A MAJOR NAVAL BATTLE OFF OKINAWA ON APRIL 7 BY A FAST 
the Allies set about exterminating KYUSHU, JAPAN: THE U.S. LANDING FORCE U.S. CARRIER FORCE UNDER VICE-ADMIRAL MARC MITSCHER: OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A 
them or merely invest their fortress. ON APRIL I EXPERIENCED LITTLE OPPOSITION, “YAMATO " CLASS BATTLESHIP FROM THE AIR. SHE HAD AN APPROXIMATE TONNAGE OF 
Determined action appears the more Pres IT DREW OUT THE JAPANESE FLEET. 46,000, AND HER MAJOR ARMAMENT WAS NINE I6-INCH GUNS. 
likely of these two courses. April 7 the Japanese Fleet, forced into the open by the U.S. seizure of Okinawa Island, in the Ryukyu Group, adv nland , and at about 
r¢ long period of official silence 50 miles off Kyushu, Japan, was attacked by a fast carrier force under Vice-Admiral Marc Pn Bang The pone Soe ie } a " Ss sunk, a light 
5 cruiser, three destroyers sunk, and three others left burning. “ Yamato” had a believed displacement of 46,000 tons, overall leneth of 870 ft., and carried nine 16-in. 
veiled the movements of the Allies guns and many lesser. By sea and air Japan's weakness to-day is deplorable. (Map copyright by “ The Times.”’) 
beyond the Rhine, and especially those 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery's Twenty-first Army Group. Zee and the enemy's last communications to the south done in the interests of order and security might prove to 
Correspondents were, nevertheless, allowed to hint at of it. The armoured forces were doing magnificent work, be the seed of future disturbance. And it is not for this 
sensational advances which, when revealed, were to involve as was the infantry, but in this series of actions the palm country alone to lay down the lines on which the future 
famous historical names. ; In point of fact, the progress must be given to the Sixth Airborne Division, which was of Europe shall be regulated. Whatever proposals she 
during the period in question had been highly satisfactory, always in the vanguard and a week ago forced its own may have must be submitted to and approved of by het 
in view of the fact that the Rhine remained in sone degree passage of the Weser. The Canadian First Army, meeting chief allies. There is a certain similarity of outlook be 
a handicap to communications, and that at an early stage with stronger resistance and ‘moving in difficult country tween her and the United States, but little between her 
of the battle the German centre had withdrawn across it cut up by water obstacles, had also accomplished a fine and Russia. Yet agreement cordial agreement—between L 


without absolutely crippling loss, but not sensational in 
terms of distance covered, The result was that the reports 
which followed the lifting of the ban fell flat. It was a case 
of inconsistent policy, of saying either too little or too much. 


feat of arms. The double envelopment of the German Army 
in Holland, the inner arm being the Canadian thrust 
and the outer that of General Dempsey’s columns 
moving on Bremen, was clearly approaching—a_ typical 
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manoeuvre on the part of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery. 

Taking now a glance into the future, it 
does not appear to me that, at all events 
north of the Frankfurt-Dresden highway, 
the Germans are capable of even momentarily 
stabilising the front of their own volition. 
They are hopelessly beaten and their com- 
munications are in confusion. Any major 
moves on their part bring the Allied 
Tactical Air Forces down upon them like a vast maul. 
They must be constantly watching for a new move on the 
Russian northern front and convinced that when it is 
made it, will prove fatal. The danger of a shortage of 
supplies, particularly petrol and ammunition, is greater 
than any presented by German resistance, though it must 
be recognised that a check brought about by this cause 
does favour a stiffening of resistance, because it gives 
time for some reorganisation, and _ disorganisation is 
Germany’s trouble at present even more than lack 
of man-power and lack of-oil. It is not impossible 
that supplies will eventually be landed at Wilhelmshaven 
or Emden, but there might be*a_ long interval between 
the ‘capture of those ports and their employment by the 
Allies.. The erection of railway bridges across the Rhine 
must also be a painful process. It is therefore earnestly 
to be hoped that the flow of supplies can be maintained 
by road until a junction with the Russians takes place 
on the northern front. Yet we cannot count upon this 
without hesitation. 

The southern front—Bavaria, Bohemia and_ western 
Austria—is a different matter. There the Allies are more 
widely separated and the country lends itself better to 
defence. Despite the brilliant Russian onrush astride the 
Danube to Vienna, it is possible that there is a great deal 
of resistance on both flanks still to be overcome. The 
notion of one gigantic fortress, stretching from the Sudetic 
Mountains, or even the Bohmer Wald, to the Alps, withstand- 
ing the concentric assaults of the Allies is, to my mind, 
fantastic. Germany has no longer the strength to main- 
tain such a perimeter for any length of time. But in all 
this region bands of fanatical men, perhaps in some cases 
amounting to an army corps or more, may hold out for some 
time, though it is doubtful whether we shall see another 
“hedgehog” as big as the Ruhr. These islands of re- 
sistance may require great and costly efforts to subdue, 
and the operations against them will be of a_ tiresome 
nature which will create impatience. They cannot, how- 
ever, affect the final result ; nor will they seriously affect 
future Allied plans. Nor, indeed, is the sort of warfare 
which was envisaged by General Eisenhower in his letter 
to his President certain to take place. It is clear that a 
great number of Germans, including many senior officers, 
are eager to shake off the grip of the Nazis, which alone 
prevents the abandonment of a hopeless struggle. Ger- 
many is now in a state where anything may happen, in- 
cluding the collapse of Nazi domination. Certainly the 
articles which have been appearing in the Press, admitting 
that the end is near, would not have been permitted even 
a few weeks ago. 

However the end may come, we are approaching that 
goal to which we have looked forward longingly ever since 
the victories of El Alamein and Stalingrad brought it 
within the bounds of probability. It does not appear to 
be so fully realised that we shall then find ourselves respon- 
sible for a largely ruined and completely disintegrated 
continent, the affairs of which are likely to give as much 
trouble as the subjugation of Japan. The United King- 
dom is a tired country, and the same must apply to Russia, 
but the easing of the strain will be only relative and gradual. 
Disasters almost as great as those of the war—the disasters 
of starvation, disease, and anarchy—might well occur in 
the area of the European theatre of war unless vigorous 
and inspired measures were taken to avoid them. Injustice 





these three great Lowers is of crucial necessity not only 
in the middle and distant future, but even in the 
immediate task of clearing up the mess left behind 
by war. 
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GERMAN ‘TOWNS WHICH HAVE MADE HISTORY IN THIS WAR. 
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“g AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING INTO THE HISTORIC GERMAN TOWN OF FRANK- 
FURT, WHICH WAS CAPTURED AND LEFT BEHIND IN THE CLOSING DAYS OF MARCH. 
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SMOKE RISING FROM AMERICAN SHELLS LANDING NEAR A DESTROYED BRIDGE OVER £ 
THE RIVER MAIN AT WURZBURG, WHERE TROOPS CROSSED IN ASSAULT BOATS. % 
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_. SUNK AND OVERTURNED BOATS IN THE CANAL AT DUISBURG, DESCRIBED AS THE : : : — 
f LARGEST INLAND PORT IN EUROPE. IT WAS CAPTURED IN THE RUHR ENCIRCLEMENT. 2 — - ons 








f ; - : pt = THE SHATTERED AND BURNING TOWN OF REES SEEN ACROSS THE RHINE. ENEMY ¢ 
RESISTANCE HERE, IN THE BRITISH BRIDGEHEAD, WAS SMASHED ON MARCH 26, 

































FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, ON HIS WAY TO VISIT BRITISH TROOPS ra CANADIAN TROOPS AND JEEPS AMONG THE RUINS OF EMMERICH, WHERE THE CANADIANS ff 
HEADING FOR OSNABRUCK, SURVEYING THE RUINS OF COESFELD ‘ SPENT THREE DAYS BLASTING AND BURNING THE ENEMY OUT OF FORTIFIED HOUSES 
i > 








ee meme SS eee Eo eee — — . ae ee Se outewene a 
The unprecedented speed of the Allied advance into Germany along the whole length | Emperors of Germany, one correspondent stated that he had not seen an undamaged 
of the Western Front has engulfed town after town whose names are known all building. Of the industrial cities, Duisburg, which has been described as the gateway 
over the world, either by reason of their historic significance, or for their prominence to the Ruhr Valley and the largest inland port in Europe, is a fair example. Among 
in an industrial or military sense. Many of them have been virtually destroyed towns of military importance, Emmerich, where German parachute troops put up a 
Of those of historic importance, Frankfurt is a melancholy example Writing from fanatical resistance against the Canadian advance into the V-2 area of Northern 


this city, which in 1562 superseded Aachen as the place of coronation of the Holland, is now a typically burned and shattered shel! 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: 





THIS HEAVILY-CAMOUPLAGED GERMAN LOCOMC 
DISCOVERED AT MUNSTER WHEN BRITISH AND t 
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A PRE-WAR VIEW OF THE MARKET-PLACE OF MINDEN, SHOWING THE RATHAUS. 
WAS ENTERED BY BRITISH TROOPS OF THE SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION ON APRIL 5. 





GERMAN RESIDENTS OF GUSTORF, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS, FILLING IN TANK TRAPS DUG BY THEIR OWN ARMY ON THE TOWN’S OUTSKIRTS. 


Our pictures reflect various aspects of the great Allied drive into Germany on 
the Western Front. The aerial warfare side is represented by the crippling of 
a German locomotive, typical of oux bombing of communication systems; by two 


MINDEN 





SCENES FROM THE RISING 





PIPER “CUB RECONNAISSANCE 'PLANES, OPERATING WITH THE FORWARD ELEMENTS OF THE 
ALLIED ARMIES, USING ONE OF HITLER’S AUTOBAHNEN FOR THEIR TAKE-OFFS AND LANDINGS. 


AMERICAN TROOPS OF GENERAL PATCH’S FORCES, WHO CAPTURED HEIDELBERG ON GOOD 
FRIDAY, VIEWING THE FORTUNATELY-UNDAMAGED HISTORIC GERMAN UNIVERSITY CITY. 





AN AMERICAN SERGEANT PICKING HIS WAY AMONG ABANDONED GERMAN AIRCRAFT, FOUND 
INTACT AND IN GOOD WORKING ORDER AT AN AIRFIELD NEAR DETMOLD, 


types of Allied aircraft operating in Germany; and by the capture of intact 
machines abandoned by the Luftwaffe. Hitler's great autobahnen, motor high- 
ways built for German military movements, are proving useful to our advancing 
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AND PICTURESQUE TOWNS. 


OF THE GREAT ALLIED 
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THIS AMERICAN FLAG, SEEN HOISTED AT A CEREMONIAL PARADE AT FORT EHRENBREITSTEIN, 
NEAR COBLENZ, ON APRIL 6, IS THE SAME ONE WHICH FLEW THERE AFTER WORLD WAR I. AMERICAN THUNDERBOLT FIGHTER-BOMBERS, 
ARE HERE BEING 


IN THE MAIN STREET OF HEIDELBERG, ONE OF GERMANY'S MOST FAMOUS 
PLEASANT CONTRAST TO DEVASTATION ELSEWHERE. 


JEEPS 
IT PRESENTS A 





LOOKING OVER THE FAMOUS LEITZ OPTICAL WORKS AT WETZLAR, CAPTURED 
OF THREE BROTHERS WHO RUN THE PLAN 


IS LUDWIK LEITZ, 


ONE 
Two of these uses are seen in our pictures—one as an 


U.S. OFFICERS 
INTACT. THEIR GUIDE 


armies in many ways. 
emergency runway for reconnaissance planes, and another for the two-way tide 
German prisoners. The photographs of the famous and 


of Allied armour and 
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DRIVE INTO GERMANY. 


CARRY SIX ROCKETS, 


PRE-WAR PICTURE 
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WESTERN FRONT, NOW 


ON THE 
IN A TRIPLE TUBE. 


OPERATING 
LOADED 


THREE OF WHICH 


IT SHOWS 


OF HAMELIN, SCENE OF THE FAMOUS “ PIED PIPER.” 
THE RATHAUS. U.S. TROOPS REACHED HAMELIN ON APRIL 5. 


MARKET, INCLUDING 


ARMOUR SPEEDS 
VERGE. 


ALLIED 


WHILE 
THE CENTRE 


ONE OF HITLER'S AUTOBAHNEN 
ALONG 


AN APRIL 1945 SCENE ON 

ALONG THE DOUBLE TRACK, GERMAN PRISONERS MARCH 
picturesque old German university town of Heidelberg, captured by U.S. troops 
of General Patch's Seventh Army, provide a pleasant contrast to the usual 
scenes of devastation in historic places over which the tide of war has passed. 
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THE SIXTH GUARDS TANK BRIGADE AT THE APPROACHES :| N 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU WI1 
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MONTGOMERY'S SWEEP THROUGH WESTPHALIA: THE SPEARHEAD FORCE, CONSISTING OF THE SIXTH GUARDS TANK BRIG! 


b 
< 


Field-Marshal Montgomery's drive into the Reich from his Rhine bridgehead, and Berlin. On the fifth day of their storming advance the Sixth Guards ’ 
for which a security black-out was imposed, was planned, as now known, to Tank Brigade, consisting of the Grenadiers and Scots Guards, and elements of 
cut off Holland from Germany and to fan out north-eastwards across. the the U.S. 17th Airborne Infantry, on April 2 reached the approaches to : 

f 


Westphalian Plain along the routes that lead to Bremen, Hamburg, Hanover | Munster, the ancient cathedral and university capital of Westphalia, by 
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} TO/|\MUNSTER: THE STORMING OF THE VILLAGE OF APPELHULSEN. 


DE GRINEAU, WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH ARMY ADVANCING IN GERMANY. 
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E, AND ELEMENTS OF THE ULS. 17TH AIRBORNE DIVISION, STORMING APPELHULSEN, PRIOR TO THE CAPTURE OF MUNSTER. 


uards yy Appelhulsen, a village eight miles from the city, which they stormed and Germans contesting every yard of ground as they fell back on Munster itself. 
its of passed through to capture, leaving it ablaze and a mass of ruins. Our German 88-mm. shells are crashing into the village street, but the Guards 
3 to Special Artist, accompanying the spearhead, records in his dramatic drawing and the U.S. troops are running the gauntlet and a British airborne Recce 


by the savage action as the Allied Forces pressed through Appelhulsen, with the | Unit is proceeding through the blazing street on the road to Munster. 
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LEST WE FORGET! SOME EXAMPLES OF GERMAN SADISTIC INHUMANITY. 


RUSSIAN SLAVE WORKERS TRAPPED IN A BURNING CELLAR, SET ABLAZE BY A TREACHEROUS ia SHELTERING GERMAN CIVILIANS AT WEHOFF—SOME OF 7000—FIRED UPON BY GERMAN’ 
GERMAN POLICEMAN. TWO RUSSIAN WOMEN DIED AFTER RESCUE BY BRITISH TROOPS. Z: SOLDIERS FOR HOISTING THE WHITE FLAG. TWO WERE KILLED, TEN WOUNDED. 


wee ee 

IN ASCHAFFENBURG GERMANS HANGED THIS LIEU- INSIDE THE SLAG-MINE AT WEHOFF, WHERE 7000 DEAD AND MUTILATED POLES, CZECHS, JEWS, ETC.,= 

TENANT WHO WANTED TO SURRENDER, THE NOTICE GERMANS SOUGHT SAFETY: A SHOT GERMAN MINER, IN THE NAZI S.S. CONCENTRATION CAMP AT OHRDRUF :2 
SAYS, “COWARDS AND TRAITORS ARE HANGED!” HIS WIFE AND CHILD STANDING BESIDE HIS HEAD. TOO WEAK TO WORK, THEY WERE MURDERED. 








THE HUN 18 ALWAYS THE HUN! aT LIPPSTADT, WHEN THE GERMAN POLICE FLED, LIPPSTADT AGAIN, TAKEN BY THE U.S. NINTH ARMY: MEN AND WOMEN IN A 
THE PEOPLE IMMEDIATELY LOOTED SHOPS, INCLUDING WINE STORES. BACCHANALIAN SCENE AFTER LOOTING WINES, FORCING ENTRY INTO A DISTILLERY. 


icone a a SeeieRel[Tscescnssseeesceseequneesensastenesessnenesseacass Sa —— — ee 


German atrocities continue to mount during the advance of the Allies, not only of Ohrdruf, south of Gotha, by the S.S., where Poles, Czechs, German Jews and political 
cruelty towards enemy aliens, but towards their own people, as witness the shooting prisoners were flogged, tortured to death or shot. Many were found lying dead in 
of German civilians at Wehoff, when from a slag-mine shelter they raised a white the camp grounds. In a wood-shed were many naked corpses, stacked like logs, some 
flag, as also the public hanging of soldiers who “betrayed the Fihrer."" The most mutilated. As a contrast, the amazing scene at Lippstadt, where young girls, women 
appalling instance of Hun sadism was demonstrated in the internment camp at and men are indulging in an orgy of looting, is characteristic of German mentality. 
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V-2 ROCKET-BOMBS SECURED INTACT: 
A TRAINLOAD OF CAPTURED ROBOTS. 


A V-2 ROCKET-BOMB, MINUS ONLY ITS WARHEAD—ONE OF A NUMBER SECURED 
WHEN A TRAINLOAD OF ROBOTS WAS CAPTURED BY AMERICANS AT BROMSKIRCHEN. 


TWO U.S. SOLDIERS, ONE PERCHED ON TOP OF A V-2, CHECKING ITS DIMENSIONS 4 
WITH A TAPE-MEASURE, THIRTEEN TRUCKLOADS OF ROBOTS WERE CAPTURED. } 


Sexes 
- See 


a vif 


eee 
A TECHNICAL SERGEANT OF THE U.S. ARMY «EXAMINING THE CONTROL SECTION y 
OF ONE OF THE CAPTURED V-2S, SOME OF WHICH WERE SECURED INTACT. 
. . 


THE REAR PORTION OF ONE OF THE V-2S, WHICH ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN A FORWARD VIEW OF ONE OF THE V-2S. IT SHOWS SOME OF THE COMPLEX 
COMPLETE EXCEPT FOR THEIR WARHEADS. EACH IS ABOUT 45 FT. IN LENGTH. / MECHANISM, AND THE CIRCULAR FLANGE TO WHICH THE WARHEAD IS BOLTED, 


ee 


= ew 
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camouflage coverings. Their fuselage, of light, aluminium-type metal, 


zippered 
protects the control 


In their advance into Germany and Northern Holland, Allied troops have dis- 

covered a great deal about the V-2 campaign against Southern England. One was found to be insulated by glass wool, which also 
aspect of this is seen in our pictures, taken at the German hillside railway station mechanism. The various compartments of the rocket are said to be linked up by 
of Bromskirchen, where American tanks, after a brief battle, captured a trainload | a complex ‘‘ nerve-centre,"’ which governs all the mechanism through a controlling 
of V-2s, some in almost perfect condition. The 45-ft.-long rocket-bombs, which master radio. With each V-2 was a detailed illustrated brochure and diagram 
are some 6 ft. to 7 ft. in diameter at their thickest section, were protected by explaining the construction and use of the robot. Only the war-heads were missing. 
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SCENES AT THE FALL OF MANDALAY; LORD LOUIS 
MOUNTBATTEN AND TWO VICTORIOUS GENERALS. 
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Gis LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM (ON LEFT), C.-IN-c., FouR-  %& 
\ TEENTH ARMY, ENTERING MANDALAY THE DAY AFTER ITS “~% 
’ LIBERATION. WITH HIM IS AIR VICE-MARSHAL VINCENT. ? 
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ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN (SECOND FROM LEFT), WITH MAJOR-GENERAL T. W. 
REES (LEFT), EXAMINING THE RESULT OF AN R.A.F. 2000-LB. BOMB ON FORT DUFFERIN. 








FOR THE FINAL ASSAULT ON FORT 
IN THE HEART OF MANDALAY 


DUFFERIN, 
CITY. 


BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS MASSED 
THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF THE JAPS 
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THE 33RD CORPS CROSSING THE MOAT AND 
DUFFERIN AFTER ITS CAPTURE ON MARCH 
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INDIAN TROOPS 
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MARCHING 
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THE SLOPES 
WHILE THE 


RIFLEMEN GUARDING 
930 FT. BELOW, 


OF MANDAL 
BATTLE 


BRITISH 
THE CITY, 


RAGED 


AY HILL, WHICH 


ABOUT FORT 


OVERLOOKS 
DUFFERIN. 


FORT DUFFERIN'’S FLAGPOLE, 
BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS. 


THE UNION 
WATCHED BY 


GENERAL SLIM HOISTING 
INFORMAL CEREMONY 


JACK ON 
CHEERING 


After arduous and brilliant forced marches, Mandalay was surrounded by men of the 


Fort Dufferin (which suffered severely) amid wild war cries of Gurkhas and Baluchis. 





Fourteenth Army, headed by British and Indian troops of the 19th Indian (“* Dagger "’ 


) 


Division, and fell to them on March 20. Shortly 
William Slim, C.-in-C. of the Fourteenth Army, flew 
Pete Rees and his men of the 19th Indian Division 
ment, when, in an informal ceremony, the C.-in-C 


after this, Lieut.-General Sir 
to congratulate Major-General 
on their outstanding achieve- 
hoisted the Union Jack over 


Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten also visit@i the city and congratulated the men of 
the 33rd Corps on their success. In our ph&tograph (top left) he is seen with the 
intrepid Major-General Rees on his right. Lord Louis is examining the result of an 
R.A.F. 2000-lb. bomb on the wall of Fort Dufferin. Since the fall of Mandalay the 
Fourteenth Army has inflicted other severe defeats on the Japs. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 








MISS SYBIL CAMPBELL, 0O.B.E. 
Miss Campbell has been appointed a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate, and is the first 
woman to receive such an appointment in 


this country. Since 1939 Miss Campbell has 


been Assistant Divisional Food Officer 


(Enforcement) in the London division of the 
Ministry of Food. 











a 
MAJOR-GENERAL T. G. RENNIE, D.S.O. 


Major-General Rennie, who commanded the 

51st (Highland) Division since before D-Day, 

was killed in action by a mortar shell during 

the crossing of the Rhine. He was-in com- 

mand of the same division in June 1940, was 

captured at St. Valéry-en-Caux, and escaped 
after only ten days in captivity. 
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ADMIRAL KANTARO SUZUKI 
Following the resignation of the entire 
Japanese Cabinet of General Koiso, imiral 
Suzuki, who is seventy-seven, has become 
Prime Minister of Japan. Retiring fron 


active service in 1929, he was prominent i: 
the Russo-Japanese War, and in 1936 was 
seriously wounded by the Army mutineers. 











~~ 


MARSHAL TITO TALKING TO CHILDREN GATHERED ROUND THE TABLE IN A ROOM 


AT THE WHITE PALACE, BELGRADE, AT A RECENT GATHERING. 
Yugoslav children, whose ages ranged from five to eleven, members of the Belgrade Pioneer Delegation, 
recently visited Marshal Tito in the White Palace at Belgrade. The children, some of whom are 
here seen seated with Marshal Tito, were accompanied by the Yugoslav writer, Branko Copic. The 
Marshal, in the course of a fatherly chat, told them of the work that their fathers and brothers were 











doing at the front to liberate their Fatherland, and gave the children presents of chocolates and sweets. 
Ze 
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MAJOR-GENERAL MAURICE ROSE. 
Major-General Rose, the brilliant commander 
of the U.S. 3rd Armoured Division, was shot 
dead on March 30 near Paderborn. General 
Rose and his staff ran into a number of 
German Tiger tanks and had surrendered ; but 
misunderstanding a German order, he ‘reached 
for his revolver and was shot by a Germar 























TO R.) 
KING ; 
(BEHIND 


(FRONT ROW, L. 
LEAGUE; THE 
NORWAY ; 


THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE LEAGUE SOUTH CUP FINAL AT WEMBLEY : 
THE QUEEN; MR. W. C. CUFF, PRESIDENT OF THE FOOTBALL 
MR. GEORGE ALLISON; PRINCESS ELIZABETH ; CROWN PRINCE OLAF OF 
AND LEFT OF PRINCE OLAF) LORD WAVELI 
The King and Queen and Prncess Elizabeth were present at Wembley on April 7 for the final of the 
League South Cup, when Chelsea beat Millwall in a disappointing game by two goals to none. Before 
the match the teams were presented to the King, who afterwards handed the Cup to Harris, Chelsea's 
captain. This was Princess Elizabeth's first public appearance in A.T.S. uniform. 

















MAJOR-GENERAL E. BOLS. 
The commander of the famous British 
6th Airborne Division is Major-General 
Bols, who is one of the youngest British 
Generals and who helped in the planning 
of the invasion. He is the son of the 
late Lieut.-General Sir L. Bols, Lord 
Allenby’s Chief of Staff in the last war. 
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GENERAL EREMENKO. 
General Eremenko, it has been revealed, 
has succeeded General Petrov. as com- 
mander of the Fourth Ukrainian Front 
General Eremenko, who is a veteran of 
Stalingrad, previously commanded an the 
Second Balkan Front in Latvia and 
Northern Lithuania 





pococoseccescececccees — 


Soviet Union as the guest of the Russian Red Cross and Red Crescent Society 
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(RIGHT) TALKING TO FACTORY GIRLS IN THE KRASNY OKTYABR 
FACTORY IN MOSCOW DURING HER VISIT TO THE SOVIET CAPITAL. 


MRS. CHURCHILI 
CONFECTIONERY 


Mrs. Churchill arrived in Moscow on April 2 on a visit to the 

During the course of her 

stay she is visiting Soviet factories and hospitals. She has been received -at the Kremlin by Marshal 

Stalin, and while attending the premicre of the ballet “ Raimunda,.” at the Bolshoi Theatre, was 
demonstratively greeted by a large audience 


President of the Aid to Russia Fund 
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GAULELTER GREISER. 
The Russians have captured Gauleiter 


Greiser, “the Butcher of Poland," wt 
first gained notoriety when, curing the 
Danzig dispute of 1936, he ocked a 


snook " at the League of Nations Council 


In 1942 he was responsible for the murder 
of 100 political prisoners in Polarid. 
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AND AVA 
Lord Dufferin an Ava, after whose 
Dufferin in Mandalay 
war named, was kiliec In action on the 
Burma tront on March 25, shot at point 
blank range while broadcasting to the 
Japanese in the Letse area. 
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VIEWS OF VIENNA: CHURCHES 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CATHEDRAL, VIENNA. THE EARLIEST THE BELVEDERE PALACE, 
PART DATES FROM 1259, BUT THE MIXED STYLE IN THE HIGH BAROQUE 
INCLUDES ROMANESQUE, GOTHIC AND BAROQUE. 


VIENNA, ONE OF THE FINEST WORKS THE KARLSKIRCHE, VIENNA, THE GREAT BAROQUE 
STYLE DESIGNED BY LUKAS VON CHURCH ERECTED 1716-36 AFTER THE CESSATION 
HILDEBRANDT. OF THE PLAGUE. THE © COLUMNS ARE BELFRIES. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RATHAUS. PARK, VIENNA, SHOWING (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, THE RATHAUS, THE UNIVERSITY AND THE HOFBURG THEATRE. 


THE OPERNRING, VIENNA, SHOWING (ON THE LEFT) THE OPERA HOUSE; IN FRONT 
CAN BE SEEN THE SIEGFRIED AND DON JUAN CANDELABRA. 


| Ebi 


THE KARTNERSTRASSE, VIENNA--THE CHIEF BUSINESS STREET AND ONE 


OF THE THE INNER COURT OF THE HOFBURG, VIENNA, SHOWING ON THE RIGHT THE 
FAVOURITE PLACES FOR THE MID-DAY AND EVENING PROMENADE. 5 CHANCELLERY, AT THE REAR THE AMALIENHOF, AND THE STATUE OF FRANCIS 1. 


The pictures reproduced above give some idea of Vienna before it was touched by reported heavily damaged. The notorious Nazi Sepp Dietrich, the German com- 
war—perhaps the most light-hearted of European capitals, a city inevitably associated mander of the city, was reported by Moscow radio to have been assassinated on his 
with the idea of romance in waltz-time. After the fall of Bratislava on April 4, the way to the broadcasting station, and the same day the Soviet Government reaffirmed 
Soviet attack on Vienna proceeded rapidly, and on April 6 the Nazis were calling the Moscow declaration concerning the independence of Austria, stated that the 
on the garrison and people of the city to make a “last stand." The city at this Austrian population were welcoming the Russian troops, and appealed to the citizens 
date was already under shell-fire and the Hofburg Theatre (illustrated above) was of Vienna to help to free the city and to save it from the fate of Budapest. 
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TOPICAL 


UNITS OF THE NEW FRENCH ARMY MARCHING PAST THE FACADE OF THE MADELEINE 


DURING EASTER MONDAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE CROWDED STREETS OF PARIS. 


The pealing of church bells, salvoes of guns, crowded and beflagged streets, and two important 
ceremonies marked the first ‘Easter Monday that Paris has celebrated since her liberation. In the 
morning, during a parade in the Place de la Concorde, General de Gaulle returned their regimental 
colours to 140 units of the French Army, disbanded after the armistice with Germany and now 
re-formed. The colours had been hidden since 1940. The long military procession of the new French 


THEY SAVE HUMAN LIVES: FAMOUS R.A.F. HOMING PIGEONS ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 
INCLUDING HOLDERS OF THE DICKIN MEDAL FOR GALLANTRY. 


R.A.F. homing pigeons, famous for their life-saving and other war work, are among the many 
interesting features of the “To Victory with the R.A.F.” Exhibition, sponsored by the “ Daily 
Herald,” at Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, S.W. The birds are dispatched with messages when 
aircraft have fallen into the sea, and for other communication purposes in lieu of wireless. Six of 
the pigeons are being presented is week with the Dickin Medal for gallantry. Each pigeon on 
view at the Exhibition is accompanied by, performance figures—milk a flown on ified dates, with 
time taken for the flights. “‘Commando,” the pigeon seen second m left in bottom row, has 
made ninety operational trips over enemy territory, and is a holder of the Dickin Medal. 


—_ - 


AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE CAPSIZED HULL OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP 
IN TROMSO FJORD, WHERE SHE STILL LIES, WITH SALVAGE VESSELS ALONGSIDE. 


These two reconnaissance photographs of the German Lew ” A " were taken on March 22, 
more than four months after Lancasters of Bomber Comma her in Tromso Fjord, Norway, 
with ae™ bombs. Much of the hull was covered = — when the photographs were taken, 
and al h salvage vessels are seen alongside, it is said that no major salvage operations are in 


progress. photographs do not reveal the extent of the damage, but from the fact that the 


“ TIRPITZ 
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NEWS ITEMS: CURRENT EVENTS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE, WHERE GENERAL 
DE GAULLE PRESENTED THE CROSS OF LIBERATION TO THE CITY OF PARIS. 


Army was enthusiastically acclaimed by dense crowds. The second of the day’s ceremonies, staged 
outside the Hétel de Ville in the afternoon, was more especially Parisian. It was the presentation 
to the City of Paris, by General de Gaulle, of the Cross of Liberation, which the General pinned to 
the same silk panel, embroidered with the arms of the city, which had served to receive the Legion 
of Honour and the Croix de Guerre awarded to Paris by M. Clemenceau after the 1914-1918 War. 


THE FUNERAL OF LORD LLOYD-GEORGE: THE SERVICE AT THE GRAVE OF THE GREAT 
BRITISH STATESMAN, BESIDE THE WATERS OF THE RIVER DWYFOR, 


On Friday, March 30, Lord Lloyd-George was laid to rest at a spot chosen by himself among the 

trees on the bank of his beloved Dwyfor River, beside whose waters he played as a boy and whose 

name he chose as his title. The coffin was borne from the house in a farm cart, its journey to the 

grave witnessed by thousands of people, who joined in the singing of Welsh hymns during the simple 
graveside service. 


AN OVERHEAD VIEW OF THE CAPSIZED “ TirpITz ” PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN MORE THAN 
. FOUR MONTHS AFTER THE SINKING OF THE BATTLESHIP BY BOMBER COMMAND, 
starboard side of the bottom is above water, it is evident that the fatal damage must have been 
done to the port side of the battleship, which is completely submerged. Interpretation experts 
consider that the damage was so severe that a large part of the port side of the “ Tirpitz” must 
have been Suiveges, thus opening many of the port side compartments, such as engine and boiler- 
rooms, to t sea. 
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SEARCH POR. A_ POISON. 


HE poison sought was one to destroy insects, the common enemy. Gammexane, 

which has been found, is an insecticide of the widest application, more powerful 

than any other known, and relatively harmless to man and other mammals. It is a 

synthetic chemical, and the search for it, and the testing of its efficacy, were described 

by Dr. Roland Slade in the Hurter Memorial Lecture to the Liverpool Branch of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Its discovery had much early experience behind it. Pyrethrum flowers have been 
used for killing insects and worms since the days of Abraham ; but during the last eighty 
years chemicals have added to, or substituted for, them. Till recently pyrethrum and 
derris powder had received as allies only nicotine, 
hydrocyanic acid, paradichlorbenzene, and the well- 
known poisons discovered by the alchemists: 
arsenious oxide, arsenites, and lead salts. Some of 
these inorganic poisons are dangerous to animal 
life if they get on to fruit. Of this array of poisons, 
the active principles of pyrethrum and derris, 
namely, the pyrethrins and rotenones, are very 
effective and are not harmful to man or beast. But 
these vegetable products are expensive to produce 
and the supply is limited, so that for some years 
past the search for chemicals, easy to synthetise 
and equally effective,*has been intensified. One 
such, D.D.T., was described in this column in the 
issue of August 26 last year, and had the indispens- 
able recommendation that it was not poisonous to 
man in the concentrations normally employed. 

That is essential, and the search for a synthetic 
chemical poison is linked with the double test of 
its effectiveness and of its harmlessness, except to 
the enemy against which it is directed. For five 
vears the laboratories of Imperial Chemical 
Industries have investigated and tested several 
thousand organic and other chemicals they have 
prepared, The test applied was to determine what 
concentration of the poison was necessary to kill 
half the number of standard insects submitted to 
its action. Among the insects were grain-weevils, 
flies, and locusts, mosquitoes, and certain aphids. IN 
Many such substances were found, but none so 
effective as the pyrethrins or rotenones. 

The tests were then given another ‘form. 
Instead of trying out the many chemicals, certain 
insect pests were selected, and the chemicals best suited to 
fight them were sought. The knowledge accumulated in the 
previous years had suggested a chemical that would kill the 
flea-beetle, which thus became the humble, if not the willing, 
sacrifice to success. The substance found, a benzene hexachloride 
with a chemical formula of C,H,Cl,, or 666 for short, was most 
encouraging. From employment on a small scale, it was 
promoted to production by the ton, and two years ago a stand- 
ardised formula was sold in thousands of tons and proved as 
effective as powders prepared with derris. 

Its secret was not immediately disclosed. The action of 
There must be some principle 
Was it an impurity, like 








differing samples was inconsistent. 
hidden within it to make it active. 
that in the transcendental medicine of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
or were there differing arrangements of the molecules of 666, 
one of which would work, while the others would not ? Chemistry 
calls these differing groupings of the molecules of a chemical 
What was the isomer of 666 which had the peculiar 


its isomers. 
poisonous quality ? 

The story goes back to Michael Faraday, who, in 1825, 
described the isolation of benzene from oil ga$’: and found that 
in sunlight it reacted with chlorine to give a solid body and a 
dense, thick fluid. This, no doubt, consisted of 666, and later in 
the century.it was found that it had four isomers—molecules 
the” same, groupings differing. Not till two years ago was it 
shown that two groupings were non-poisonous, but that the 
third was more poisonous to the weevils than anything yet 
tested. rhis, the third, Gamma, of Faraday’s original 666, is 
the killer and is what Dr. Slade has named Gammexane. It is 
the active principle, present to the extent of 10 per cent. or 
slightly more in the crude material. 

rhe preparation of Gammexane and its chemical 
anatomy are matters for chemists only, and must 
be left to their consideration, with some of its 
performances substituted instead. These also must 
be curtailed, noting only that the list runs from 
locusts to cockroaches ; from what Sir Arthur Shipley 
mamed the ‘* Minor Horrors of War,” which may 
become the minor, horrors of peace in ‘ruined 
dwellings ; from flea-beetles to grain-weevils ; from 
wasps and ants to mosquitoes. It may be used as 
a dust, or powder, for use on crops. The first dust 
as a substitute for derris was that of a finely 
divided powder containing 20 per cent. of crude 666 
and 80 per cent. of gypsum. For some uses a 
liquid solution is required, and is attained in 
various ways by dissolving in oil or diluting with 
water, Gammexane stands up to high temperatures, 
so that it can be volatilised by heat to form a 
* smoke.”’ This can be used directly against insects 
or as a poisonous film on walls, 

To its first victim, the flea-beetle, were joined 
the apple-blossom-weevil, the pea- and bean-weevil, 
and the grain-weevil; but its most gratifying 
success was its contribution to the locust problem, 
At one of Imperial Chemical Industries’ laboratories 
the only colony of locusts in this country is main- 
tained. “It was there found that poison bait 
containing Gammexane was more deadly to the 
locust than any other. The information was 
communicated to the anti-locust centre in London and field trials were arranged 
in North Africa, They were highly successful, and this year the material is being used 
on a wider scale in the locust campaign. It may be mentioned that before its action as 

1 locust poison was fully realised a small quantity of dust containing the crude material 
was sieved on a bench on one side of the room where the locusts were caged. All the 
locusts died. Furthermore, not until the room had been scrubbed, vacuum cleaned, 
and redecorated could the breeding of locusts be resumed in it. Dr. Slade does not 
claim for Gammexane a Commanding superiority, but that it is outstanding in its control 
of pests of many kinds in many fields at home and abroad. Whatever its possibilities 
prove, it is an outstanding discovery, owed entirely to British research.—E. S. Grew. 





A BATTERY OF LOCUST-BREEDING CAGES AT THE I.C.I. 

BERKSH IRE—-THE HOME OF BRITAIN’S 

RESEARCH PURPOSES. IT WAS HERE, DURING 

INSECT POISON GAMMEXANE, DESCRIBED IN AN ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE, THAT THE FORMULA 
WAS FOUND TO BE DEADLY TO LOCUSTS. 


POTS OF SAND, IN WHICH THE LOCUSTS HAVE LAID EGGS, 
PACKED INTO AN INCUBATOR IN 
HATCH OUT AS WINGLESS 


CAGES CONTAINING THE LOCUSTS ARE KEPT HUMID BY CARBON FILAMENT LAMPS PLACED 
OVER BOWLS OF WATER ON BOTH SIDES OF THE CAGE. 
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SOME ARE HEROES AND SOME ARE COWARDS. 


7 is quite possible that never before in the history of civilisation has so much courage 
been displayed as during the past five years. The fear of death, mutilation, blind- 
ness, torture, and suffering has haunted millions of men, women, and children throughout 
Europe and over a considerable part of the Eastern Hemisphere. That fear has been 
met courageously in countless instances, and to realise this is to know that Lord Moran, 
deep-searching and far-reaching though he be in his book “ THE ANATOMY OF CouRAGE” 
(Constabke ; 8s. 6d.), has broached but one aspect of this intricate subject. He approaches 
the matter from the angle of the Medical Officer in the field. Much of the contents of 
the book consists of extracts from the diary he kept in the last war, and these, in fact, 
are most appealing because of their objectivity. It 
is that which impels him in his preface to declare : 
‘I have turned over in my mind whether it is 
possible to relax that discipline without impairing 
the soldier’s efficiency as a fighting man, and I can 
find only one answer in the story of war. There is 
nothing in the life of our times to suggest that we 
can make an exception now with impunity. In 
a democracy we need more, not less, discipline, 
if by discipline we mean self-control.” 

This does not imply a blindness to the limita- 
tions of nature. In seven pregnant words he tells 
us that “ men wear out in war like clothes.” For 
that reason, to *‘ blood ’’ an army in a hundred 
raids or limited offensives is to ‘‘ dissipate like a 
spendthrift not only the lives but the moral heritage 
of the youth of England.’”? Lord Moran believes 
that one day the barometer of courage will be 
graduated and we shall be able to watch the glass 
rise and fall. Of all the men he saw wounded unto 
death, only one, he tells us, was afraid to die; an 
incident which wrings from him the cry: ‘‘ We 
who practise physic are compelled to witness things 
which no man should be asked to face. The wounds 
we dress are nothing; it is when something has 
gone in the make-up of a man that this bloody 
business comes home.” This is a book few will 
forget, having once read it. 

Courage runs like a thin red thread through many 
of the incidents related by Henry Baerlein in his 
latest collection of travel memoirs, ** THE CARAVAN 
Rois On ” (Muller ; 12s. 6d.). That some of these 
incidents are elaborated by the skilled imagination 
of the story-teller appears obvious ; but at the same time all must 
agree with the author that it is not necessary for a man to 
travel many miles so that he may have a store of memories. Not 
all men, however, can observe, let alone travel and write, as he 
does. So we, and they, see Spain and Albania, Mexico and 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and France, Rumania and Norway, 
Poland and Yugoslavia through his keen eyes, and meet quaint 
characters and listen to viewpoints and expressions which would 
be lost on those who do not speak the language of the particular 
party. They make enjoyable reading, these vignettes of people 
and places, not least because satire and humour spice a goodly 
proportion. 

Very different is ““ExPLorRING ENGLAND,” by Charles S. 
Bayne (Collins ; 6s.). Under this rather misleading title the 
author gives us a somewhat prosy Nature: book, telling what 
to expect in field and hedgerow and wood, by stream and pond, 
on marsh and moor, by the seaside and the wayside. Despite 
the fact that it has all been told before, and that Mr. Bayne 
brings neither new fact nor new method of exposition to the 
telling, it can be a useful book for the beginner anxious to know 
what to expect and where to look. Its best feature is undoubtedly 
the illustrations—photographs by such well-known Nature 
photographers as Martin Duncan and Oliver G. Pike and 
delightful drawings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 

‘Reading Frances Donaldson’s ‘“* Four Years’ HARVEST’ 
(Faber ; 7s. 6d.), one is conscious of a courage that Lord Moran 
does not seek to assess. For Mrs. Donaldson is a London woman, 
apparently, who bought a 375-acre farm at the beginning of the 
war without any previous experience or knowledge of farming. 
In the volume, a successor to ‘“‘ Approach to Farming ”’—in 
which she described her plunge into the great adventure while 
her husband was abroad in the Army—she not only 
tells of what happened during the following three 
years, but boldly ventures to put forward her own 
plan for the future of British agriculture. In so 
doing she lays herself open to the criticism of men 
who have spent a lifetime on the land. That need 
not—indeed, will not, judging from her statements 
—deter Mrs. Donaldson. She holds two firm con- 
victions ; one is the essential value of ley farming 
and the other the necessity for land nationalisation. 
The political aspect, fortunately, is confined to the 
last chapter, so al! interested in farming life and 
technique but antagonistic to Socialistic ideals can en- 
joy the book before mounting the steed of controversy 
to tilt a lance with this strong-minded woman, 

According to Ray Josephs, an American 
journalist, Fascism holds the reins in the Argentine 
Republic, In “ARGENTINE Dtary” (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
he seeks to give, at considerable length, chapter 
and verse for his conviction. It would have had 
more effect on the general reader had it been 
reduced to half its present length, for one is apt 
to flounder in the sea of inconsequential detail and 
tiresome repetition. His conclusion is that to-day 
‘** Argentina and Bolivia head the Fascist parade in 
Latin America. But they march to a tune played 
by the band in Madrid—and the tune is called by 
Berlin. This march will not end until Spain is 
once again a democratic nation.” 

Both physical and moral courage entered into the make-up of a modern pioneer 
in the varied fields of Socialism, Zionism, and psycho-analysis. It may well be that many 
have never heard of the man. For such, “ Davip Ever” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), a memoir 
edited by J. B. Hobman, introduced by Sigmund Freud, and which numbers among 
its contributors Sir Wyndham Deedes, Drs. Edward Glover and Harry Roberts, and 
Leonard Stein, will come as a revelation. Although Eder once startled a High Court 
Judge by declaring, * | am a Jew and an atheist,” he was, by his own wish, cremated at 
a service with prayers of the Jewish faith in order that he could identify himself to the 
end with the sorrows of his own people in the new wave of European persecution. An 
amazing character altogether. W. R. Carverr. 


HAWTHORNDALE LABORATORIES 
SOLE COLONY OF LOCUSTS, BRED FOR 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE POWERFUL NEW 


WHICH THE YOUNG LOCUSTS 
‘* HOPPERS.” 
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THIS CAGE IS THE HOME OF PART OF BRITAIN’S ONLY COLONY OF LOCUSTS, 
MAINTAINED 


FOR RESEARCH 
INMATES. 


LABORATORIES OF I.C 
LIGHT AND HEAT FOR’ THE 


IN THE HAWTHORNDALE 


PURPOSES. THE LAMP PROVIDES 


HATCHED OUT IN THE INCUBATORS, SWARMING OVER THE WALLS AND 
AT HAWTHORNDALE. THESE BABY LOCUSTS ARE KNOWN AS “ HOPPERS,” 
ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR PURPOSES OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Locusts, 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
For some ten years there has been in existence in Britain a thriving colony of 
locusts—the sole-community of its type in the country. Established by the research 
department of Imperial Chemical Industries in a biological laboratory near Liverpool 
for scientific purposes, the breeding colony was transferred in 1936 to the Hawthorn- 
dale Laboratories at Jealott's Hill, near Bracknell, in Berkshire, where it has been 
maintained ever since. This colony, the subject of our photographs on this and the 
opposite page, and referred to in our Science article, provides a constant supply of 
locusts not only to I.C.I. scientists engaged on insecticide research, but to scientific 
institutions in different parts of Britain. It played a big part in the experiments 
leading to the recent production of a deadly new insecticide, Gammexane, probably 
the most important weapon yet produced in the historic battle against the locust 
plague. There. are many kinds of locust, but the one bred at Hawthorndale is 
Locusta migratoria migratorioides, Reh and Frm (the African migratory locust), 
and some 3000 or 4000 of them are constantly available for research workers. The 
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WHERE LOCUSTS BREED IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
A COLONY MAINTAINED FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


FEMALE LOCUSTS ARE SEEN 
THE POTS ARE 


ARTIFICIAL 


INTERIOR OF A CAGE, 
THE FLOOR. 
OUT UNDER 


OF THE 
OF SAND LET INTO 
THE EGGS HATCH 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
THEIR EGGS IN POTS 


AN INCUBATOR, WHERE DESERT 


LOCUSTS AT HAWTHORNDALE. 
BIBLICAL PLAGUE INSECTS HAVE BEEN 
NEW INSECTICIDE, GAMMEXANE, HAS 


A CAGEFUL OF FULLY-GROWN 
THE TRIBE OF HISTORIC AND 
EXPERIMENTS IN WHICH A DEADLY 


THE 
BEEN 
locusts of this colony go through four principal stages of development. First, the 
female lays her eggs in pots of sand; secondly, the pots are placed in incubators in 
which the young locusts hatch out, at which stage they are wingless and thus known 
as “‘ hoppers"; thirdly, the “ hoppers" begin to grow wings, but are still sexually 
immature; fourthly, the fully-developed insect emerges. At Hawthorndale the locusts 
are kept in cages which segregate them into age groups, so that insects in any 
particular stage of development are available at a moment's notice The cages are 
heated by means of carbon filament lamps, under each of which is a bow! of water. 
The heat from the lamp, as well as maintaining the temperature in the cage, 
evaporates the water and keeps the air near the locusts damp. There are many 
historic and biblical accounts of the power of locusts to lay waste whole tracts of 
fertile growth, and some indication of this power is reflected by the diet of the tiny 
colony at Hawthorndale: its 4000 inhabitants consume about a quarter of a hundred- 
weight of English "meadow grass every day |! 
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LATER REMOVED TO 
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ENGLISH AND DUTCH DRAWINGS AT THE 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 








‘THE COUNTRY DANCE” ; 


BY NATHANIEL DANCE (1734-1811). 
‘“INTERIOR, ST. GERMAIN DES PRES, PARIS’; BY J. SCARLETT DAVI 


(C. 1800-C. 1841). 





“PORTRAIT OF MISS RAMSAY "’; BY DANIEL GARDNER (1750-1805). 
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‘“WESTMINSTER ABBEY FROM THE RIVER’’; BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-1782). “A STUDY OF A DEAD HARE"; BY J. B. HUET (1745-1811). 


The reproductions we give above are taken from an exhibition of drawings now both derive from Diirer. The portrait by the Irishman, H. D. Hamilton, of the 


open at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. The exhibition—which is drawn eminent Dr. Priestley, the theologian and discoverer of ‘‘ dephlogisticated air ' 
from a private collection—-is mainly of English and Dutch artists, but a few | (better known now as oxygen’), is in nice contrast to the elegant and beauti- 
French artists are included. Of the foreign examples given, the Doomer interior } fully finished ‘* Portrait of Miss Ramsay,"’ by Reynolds’ protégé, Daniel Gardner. 
view of a winepress is remarkable, and clearly shows the artist's closeness to “The Country Dance,'’ by Nathaniel Dance (later known as Sir Nathaniel Dance 
Rembrandt. The two animal drawings, the horse (Dutch) and the hare (French), Holland, Bart., and who painted as both a professional and an amateur), is like 


illustrate curiously the difference in national temperaments, although possibly the work of a more mondain Rowlandson The remainder of the examples on . 
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A SELECTION OF DRAWINGS FROM 
A CURRENT EXHIBITION. 








‘“THE WINEPRESS OF MOSES DITTYL AT NANTES” ; 
BY LAMBERT DOOMER (1623-C. 1696). 






‘A STUDY OF A HORSE EATING HAY"; BY J. DE GHEYN 
(1565-C. 1625). 





‘PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, ESQ., LL.D., F.RS."’ 
BY H. D. HAMILTON (1734-1806). 
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“ NEAR NEWBURY, BERKS." ; BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837) “THE VALE OF LLANTISSILIO, N. WALES’; BY J. S. COTMAN (1782-1842 

of the these pages are all of English landscapists, and illustrate, withour stressing, the Spotted Woodpecker,’’ and James Ward with “A Study of a Bittern’; Abraham 
d air” subtle change from the topographical style of Sandby and (in this example) Venner A Dutch River Scene,”’ and Pierre Puget with a remarkable detailed 
beauti- Wilson to the pure and classic realism of Constable, and then on to the more study of a French man-of-war Jonathan Richardson, senior, with a fine Self 
sardner, romantic manner of Cotman and Scarlett Davis. Among other artists represented Portrait, and a Portrait of a Gentleman, probably by Lely Jodocus de Momper 
Dance in the collection are: Rowlandson, several drawings, of which The High Street, with an excellent snow scene; Sir James Thornhill, Francis Cotes and Sir David 
is like Newport, Isle of Wight" is perhaps the most notable: both the Elder and the Wilkie; Constantin Guys, two drawings, including one of Queen Victoria riding 


ples on t Younger William Van der Velde, with marine pictures Francis Barlow A Great ind J. M. Whistler Nude Model on a Draped Couch 
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INSPIRATION FOR MULBERRY: THE OLD BRITISH DREDGER, BUILT IN 1923, WHOSE DESIGN WAS ADAPTED 
FOR THE FAMOUS D-DAY INVASION HARBOUR.. 
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. THE BRITISH DREDGER “ LUCAYAN,” DESIGNED AND BUILT BY LOBNITZ 
/ AND CO. LTD., OF RENFREW, IN 1923, FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
BAHAMAS. THE PRINCIPLE OF HER THREE SPUDS (LEGS) WAS THE 
INSPIRATION FOR THE DESIGN OF THE MULBERRY HARBOUR PIERHEADS, 
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~ A MULBERRY HARBOUR PIERHEAD IN POSITION OFF THE NORMANDY INVASION COAST AFTER BEING f 
¢ TOWED ACROSS THE CHANNEL. NOTE THE SIMILARITY OF ITS SPUDS TO THOSE OF THE “ LUCAYAN.” 5 
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A “Bow” VIEW OF THE ‘“‘ LUCAYAN”’ DREDGER, CLEARLY SHOWING THE 
FORWARD PAIR OF SPUDS IN POSITION ON EITHER SIDE OF THE VESSEL. 
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THIS DIAGRAM (PUBLISHED IN THE JOURNAL ‘ ENGINEERING "’ IN 1924, AND 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF FLEMING AND FERGUSON, LTD., OF PAISLEY) 
ILLUSTRATES THE PRINCIPLE OF SPUDS FITTED TO THEIR DREDGER, 

















| NOTE THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE PICTURES OF THE ‘“ LUCAYAN” AND THIS 
? ? PHOTOGRAPH OF A MULBERRY WHARF COMPOSED OF A LINE OF PIERHEADS WITH ( 
HOSE readers who heard the original B.B.C. broadcast feature, ‘*‘ The Harbour 6 THEIR SPUDS IN RAISED POSITIONS. s 
Called Mulberry,” or its repeat performance last Saturday afternoon, April 7, ene eee — 
will recall the scene in which Mr. Churchill's directive, calling for a harbour which 
must float up and down with the tide and emphasising the urgency of mastering 
the anchoring problem, was under consideration by the experts. One of them recalled 
an old dredger, the ‘‘ Lucayan,”’ designed and built in Britain in 1923 for use in 
the Bahamas, which had solved the anchoring problem by the use of three “ legs," 
known as spuds. These spuds, lowered to the séa-bed, held her so firmly in position 
that during a terrific storm in the Bahamas in 1926, which wrecked the ships 
anchored around her, the ‘‘ Lucayan"’ simply put down her spuds and wasn't even 
troubled. This was what the designers of Mulberry were looking for—and it was the 
principle they adopted for the pierheads of that famous invasion harbour, which 
successfully outrode one of the worst Channel gales in half a century. Our pictures } 
and diagram clearly show the working of the spuds on the ‘ Lucayan,"’ and their ) A GENERAL VIEW OF MULBERRY HARBOUR AT ARROMANCHES, NORMANDY: THE ra 
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adaptation to the pierheads of Mulberry Harbour—the war's greatest secret weapon. RAISED SPUDS OF THE PIERHEADS ARE CLEARLY VISIBLE ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. 
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To-day these hands 


have Victory in their grasp. To their inbarn skill the nation owes 


its priceless air supremacy. To-morrow SINGER 
this same skill, heightened by five years’ MOTORS 
; : c , tTtTo 
devotion to the nation’s cause, will turn 
COVENTRY AND 
to the making of the future's finest cars. BIRMINGHAM 
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The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


A little land above the sur- 
face of the sea ; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 

So, too, with great industrial 
organisations like that of 
Philips. Their achievements 


and the high reputation of 

Philips products are broad- 

based on persistent  re- 

search, skilled technicians, 

highly -developed factories 

and long-accumulated- 
knowledge and experience 

of the application of elec- 

tricity to the needs of the 

modern world. 


PHILIPS © 


LAMPS x RADIO x X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (1001) 















"° PLASTICS 
Qre @ 
BIND” 


BEETLE RESINS. They bind together lots of things 


™- . 


fiw | Test Brake tor High Powered Petrol Engines 
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—for instance sawdust, fabric, wood, pigments and so on. Sometimes they 
make moulded articles like electric switches, sometimes they make. cardboard 
weatherproof and tough. They may stick a Mosquito aircraft together or 
appear as the bond in laminated sheets. And the bind is permanent—once 
the operation is performed heat or damp has no effect. There’s a great 


future for Beetle bonding—are you interested in the future ? 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST - LONDON W.1 
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Before Goodyear developed and 
pioneered the Giant Pneumatic 
tyre, such things as eggs, glass, 
furniture and other breakable 
commodities could not be carried 
in motor lorries except 
when specially and expensively 


introduced the first Giant Pneu- 
matic Tyre. A revolution in 
transport took place. Thé way 
was paved for the development of 
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Air would have | 
saved it... 


the heavy passenger plane; the 
modern farm tractor; the dumper 
and scraper machines; and heavy 
transport as we know it today 
could move safely and economi- 
cally at high speeds. 

Developing, introducing and 
pioneering the Giant Pneumatic 
Tyre constitutes one of the count- 
less industrial advancements 
that have been bequeathed to 
mankind by the Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratories. 


cAnother 


GOOD/ YEAR 


contribution to progress 











THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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SWAW WAAR ID 
CAIRS 


}, re with satisfaction 
Anticipated with pleasure! 


Standard cars are worthily 
upholding their tradition of fine quality. 


Count them on the road. 
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bombe glacée 


That first ice-cream from your post-war Prestcold—capped with 
a maraschino cherry, with real Devonshire cream curling thickly 
over its smooth, round shape—yes, that’ll be a thrill indeed. 
But the time for that thrill is not quite yet. To-day, all Prestcold’s 
vast resources are tuned to sterner needs—accelerating the pro- 
duction of aero engines and instruments, photographic and radio 
apparatus, acroplane tyres and steel for tanks—to name but a few. 
And not until the last accurately directed bomb has fallen on 
Germany can the first bombe glacée come from your Prestcold. 
But the experience of war is not wasted. The constant research 
and technical advances made by Prestcold technicians 
and engineers to-day will be reflected in better—and 
cheaper—domestic refrigerators to-morrow. 


PRESTCOLD 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD 


COWLEY 


OXFORD 








/ PRESERVE ALL 


MLAS: 


WOODWORK 

























BRUSHING 


It matters little how you protect your fencing against 
rot and decay, so long as it is done thoroughly with 
Solignum Wood Preservative. Brush coating on existing 
fencing is the most effective way but even Solignum 
will not last for ever so give all your wood work an 
occasional application of Solignum and its life will be 
preserved indefinitely. With new fencing thoroughly 
soak the posts, rails and boards with Solignum before 
erection and see that the butts going into the ground 
receive special attention. 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED 


Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 


PRESERVATIVE 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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SWALDCARTER 

was born at Wins- 
ford, Cheshire, 66 years 
ago. His family have 
been connected with 
the Cheshire salt in- 
dustry for a hundred 
years and Mr. Carter 
joined his father in a 
salt works at the age 
of fourteen. This 
industry depends on 
underground water 
whichruns over and dis- 
solves rock salt which 
lies far underground. 
The “ brine’ from 
these subterranean 
reservoirs is pumped 
up, and heated to 
evaporate the water 
leaving the salt behind. 
When Mr. Carter started work, evaporating was done in“ open pans”’— big 
iron tanks — heated by coal fires, but in 1906 a plant called a triple-effect 
vacuum evaporator was built. This evaporates the water from the brine by 
heating with steam and carrying out the process under a partial vacuum. 
The result is purer salt and a very considerable saving of fuel. When the 
plant was being built Mr. Carter was employed as a labourer: today he is 
the chargehand controlling the plant he helped to erect 38 years ago. His is 
a job requiring care and experience. Mr. Carter has to keep three evaporators 
“in step”’ with each other, control the brine levels in the plant and watch 
for air leaks, which affect the amount of vacuum and indirectly the amount 
of coal consumed. To do this Mr. Carter has to watch no fewer than 
twelve gauges of various kinds and attend to the smooth working of seven 
pumps. The plant has a daily production of 300 tons of salt with a purity 
of 99.95%. This is prepared not only as table salt, with which we are 
all familiar, but also as salt in other forms for use in agriculture 
and industries such as soap-making, explosives and 
light alloys. Evidence that Mr. Carter has not weakened 
the century-old link between his family and the salt 
industry ts found in the fact that employed with him in 
the same works are seven sons, one daughter, two grand- 





Drawn by Eric Kennington 


sons and eleven nephews and nieces—a record it would be 
hard to equal in any sphere of British industry ! 





These Book-Ends 
are made trom the 


HISTORIC RELICS of the 
Houses olParliament 


and every sale benefits the 
RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND, 
owners of the material. 
Certificate of Authenticity, signed by Sir 
Vincent Baddeley, K.C.B., on behalf of 
Red Cross, given with each piece. 
List illustrating many designs for Home and 
Garden sent on receipt of 2}d. stamp. 


LONDON STONECRAFT LTD.. 











409/11, West Green Road, London, N.1I5 
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PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
HOOVER LIMITED 


ost-war as 





Pre-war for your ideal 


XY 

: 

° Y 
home, be it castle or 
cottage, the world’s 
t 


best cleaner 


THE HOOVER 


\ 
BEATS... as ct Sivcops... ake Gnas : 
i 


Service, Spares, Belts —in the event of 
difficulty dealers and users please write to 


HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEN 
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POWER IN 
THE LAND 


tSter 


ENGINES 
PUMPS 
LIGHTING PLANT  °* 
TRACTOR PLOUGHS 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT —~ 


R-A-LISTER & CO LTD DURSLEY GLOS 





Guard against—Tender, Sore, 


and Bleeding Gums. 





but not me! 


Spongy 
Dentists, for many 


| years, have used Forhans astringent 


and reported completely satisfac 
| results. They also recommend Forh: 


ry 


ins 


Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 


| frice for use at home because if conta 






special ingredient of Forh: 
astringent. See your dentist regular 
| 
* Based on 
| clinical 


| reports 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


... THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 19-? It must prove higher speeds with lower running costs and absolute 
itself to have been ‘well worth waiting for.’ [t must reliability. The post-war LANCHESTER will give all this 


embody the new perfection of design and work- . and something more . . . an innate quality of 


manship, the striking advances in technical pas tuk eck distinction created from the experienced craftsman- 
4 ? - 


achievement resulting from wartime research and WPege, set ship of individual designers and engineers. The 
experience, It must combine maximum comfort and aed ear which crowns performance with personality. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


LANCHESTER 


LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY timivreo COVENTRY 
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